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THE CORN TRADE. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT MADE ‘TO 
THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 
BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
INQUIRE INTO THE DEPRESSED 
STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The report of the Agricultural 
Committee may be said to embrace 
the following topics:— 

Admission of the Distress of the 
Agriculturists; Attempt to ascertain 
its Course, and to define its Exctent;, 
Reference to former Periods of Dis- 
tr’ ss. 

Principles of our Corn Trade; 
Historical Retrospect; its prosperous 
State from 1773 to 1814, a Period 
comparatively exempt ‘rom legisla- 
tive Interference; var’ous Disadvan- 
tages of our present Corn Law; 
Modifications suggested, particular- 
ly « moderate fixed Duty on Foreign 
Corn. 

Examination of the Petitions of 
the Agricul'urists with rerard to 
Taxes; the high Duty (40s per 
quarter) which they propose on Fo 
reign Wheat; and, lastly, their Ob- 
jections to the unlimited Warehous- 
ing of Foreign Corn; Cmclusion. 

Admission of the Distres of the 
Agriculturists—The complaints of 
the farmers and others in the nu- 
merous petitions referred to the 
committee appear but too well 
grounded, as far as they represent 
the present price of corn to be by 
no means adequate to the charge of 
raising it, and the consequent ne- 
cessity for the tenant to pay from 
his capital a considerable proportion 
of his outgoings. ‘This is shown by 
the testimony of many respectable 
witnesses, as well occupiers of land 
as surveyors and land-agents; and 
the conclusion is that the return of 
farming capital, which, during a 
considerable part of the war, some- 
what exceeded the ordinary rate of 
profit, is now materially + ha it. 

Though the pressure thus caused 
on the farmer has materially affect- 
ed the retail business of shopkeep- 
ers in country-towns, it appears by 
official returns that the consump- 





tion, in the kingdom at large, of the 
principal articles subject to excise 
and customs increased in 1820, 
when compared with the average of 
the three preceding years; as also 
that the quantity made of our chief 
manufacture has on the whole re- 
ceived an increase. Rents, likewise, 
have as yet been paid without much 
arrear, except in particular dis- 
tricts; a punctuality which seems to 
afford a ground for hoping that the 
tenantry possess resources which 
will enable them to surmount their 
difficulties, especially as landlords 
have been induced to lower their 
rents in many instances, not only 
on new leases but on subsisting con 
tracts. 

Examples of similar emb«rrass- 
ment.— However much this pressure 
is to be lamented, revulsions of the 
same nature, if not to the same de- 
gree, have occured in different pe- 
riods of our history, particularly in 
the years 1804 and 1814. The dis- 
cussions in the latter years cannot 
be called torecollection without our 
being forcibly struck with the con- 
formity of the statements and opin- 
ions then given on the ruinous ope 
ration of low prices, with those in 
the evidence annexed to this report: 
yet in this, as well as in several 
preceding instances recorded be- 
tween the middle of the 17th and 
that of the 18th century, the fears 
of those who reasoned on their con- 
tinuance and increase were succes- 
sively dissipated by the natural 
course of seasons and events. 

Nhis reference to past experience 
ought to operate in allaying alarm, 
and should lead to a conclusion on 
the part of the occupiers of the soil, 
as it has done on the part of the 
committee, that in agriculture, and 
in all pursuits in which capital and 
industry are embarked, there have 
been and will be periods of re-ac- 
tion: a re-action proportioned to the 
previous prosperity of the pursuit, 
and the degree of personal exertion 
and investment of cap'tal prompted 
by that prosperity. In the distri- 
bution of capital and Jabour, a natu- 





ral tendency exists to remedy the 
disorders arising from such tempo- 
rary derangement, and any inter- 
ference on the part of the legisla- 
ture has often operated to prolong 
them. 

Cause of the Rise of Prices in 
War, and of their subsequent De- 
pression. —The increase of rent dur- 
ing the late wars was owing to two 
main causes—the diminished value 
of our currency, and the extensive 
investment of capital in land, as 
well for the improvement of what 
wis already under tillage, as to 
bring into cultivation great tracts 
of land formerly waste or compara- 
tively of little value. The propor- 
tion of increase to be ascribed to 
either cause cannot be defined with 
accuracy. ‘The restoration of the 
currency naturally tends to lower 
rent as far as it hed been raised by 
the depreciation of our paper, but 
the quantum of such reduction can- 
not be determined at the present 
moment; because our currency, af- 
ter having so long been below, now 
appears to be above its standard. 
The coffers of the bank have been 
replenished in the course of the last 
and the present year, and in a great 
measure by withdrawing coin from 
circulation on the continent of Ev- 
rope, while the separate currency 
of this kingdom has at the same 
time undergone a contraction. The 
present price of silver in bank-pa- 
per, and the high course of our fo- 
reign exchanges, concur strongly to 
warrant this conclusion. Without 
pursuing this inquiry farther, the 
committee cannot but ascribe a part 
of the depression of prices to the 
measures taken for a return to me- 
tallic currency ia this as well as in 
other countries; and they incline, 
therefore, to the belief that the ul- 
timate effect on rent of a resumption 
of cash-payments will fall far short 
of some of the predictions suggested 
by the present alarm. The diminn- 
tion of rent from this cause cannot, 
they think, in the end exceed that 
part of the increase which, during 
the war, grew out of depreciation; 
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and,if circumstances are favourable, 
it may not perhaps go so far. 

A fall of money price has of late 
years taken place in several coun- 
tries, and in a great variety of arti- 
cles: it applies to the corn, the cot- 
ton, the rice, and the’ tobacco of the 
United States; to the sugar and 
rum of the West Indies; to the tal- 
low, flax, timber, iron, wool, and 
corn of the continent of Europe. In 
all these articles, the proportion of 
fall has been equal, in some cases 
nore than equal, to the fall in the 
price of corn in England; although, 

: commodities so different from 
corn, the same causes cannot be 
cousidered as operating. So gene- 
ra! a depression of money-price can 
he explained only by the derange- 
rent produced by the convulsions 
of the last thirty years; a derange- 
ment pervading all the reiations of 
commerce in the application of 
capital and the demand for labour; 
and which will not cease until the 
vabits and dealings of individuals, 
is well as the intercourse of na- 
tions, shall have adjusted them- 
lves to that state of things which is 
likely to become again the perma- 
nent condition of society. 

rhe present depression of the 
corn-market is, in the opinion of 
ive committee, the result not of the 

‘rge importations of corn in 1817 
aud 1818,but of an abundant growth 
ithome. ‘he harvest of 1819 was 
« England an average-crop, and in 

«land somewhat more, while that 
1820 appears to have exceeded 
» average in both countries. ‘The 
rupply of wheat has, doubtless, been 
much extended in the — age, 
vrticulac!y in Ireland, since the 
act of 1806 >» judiciously permitted 
: free import of corn of every de- 
scription from that country to Great 
vitain. The import from Ireland 
uy the thirty-two years between 1773 
aud 1806 was only 7,554,000 quar- 
teva: but in the fifteen years from 
606 to 182Lit was 12,304,000 quar- 
crs. 

‘Fistorical View of our Corn- 
Lews.—On taking this retrospect, 
we discover traces of the interfer- 
‘ice of government from a very 
ewly age. We find in the 16th 
coutury, before the introduction of 
vir poor laws, statutes prouibiting 
ii e conversion of arable into pasture 
laud, and restricting the number of 
sheep and live-stock. These stat- 
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utes were apparently suggested by 
a solicitude to find employment for 
the lower orders, and to relieve 
their misery by increased tillage. 
In the 17th century we perceive a 
similar interference in a less harsh 
form; and the era of the revolution 
is well known as the commence- 
ment of a system for the direct in- 
crease of growth by the grant of a 
bounty on an aati This effect it 
certainly produced; for between 
1697 and 1773 the amount of corn 
exported above our imports was 
30,968,000 quarters; and the amount 
of bounty paid out of the public 
revenue was 6,237,000. 

‘The necessity of import experi- 
enced in the early part of the reign 
ot George ILI. led to a new view of 
the corn trade, to the limitation of 
the bounty ou export, and to the 
admission of foreign corn at a small 
duty, whenever our own exceeded 
a specified price. In the compe- 
tition thus permitted between the 
British and the foreign grower, what 
advantage was given to the former? 
During the twenty. years from 1773 
to 1793, the British grower had 
scarcely any protection above the 
foreigner except the charge of 
freight, and a duty never heavy and 
frequently little more than nomi- 
nal. From 1793 to 1814, that pro- 
tection received an increase: but the 
virtual encouragement, that which 
had a real and extensive operation, 
was the high rate of charge incident 
to imports in the late war, particu- 
larly in the latter years of it. The 
corn-law was in general inoperative: 
yet no period was more, marked 
with improvements in agriculture, 
and nove offered more substantial 
reasons for submitting to parliament 
the expediency of a trade in corn 
always open to other nations; with. 
out any burden except that of such 
a fixed duty as might compensate 
to the British grower the indirect 
encouragement given to him durin 
the war by the high freight oad 
other charges on import. Conserve 
the period of 1713—1756 with that 
of 1773—1814, recollecting that 
the former was a term chiefly of 
peace, and the latter chiefly of war; 
that during the former the market- 
interest ul money was generally be- 
low, and during the latter frequent- 
ly above the rate fixed by law; and 
farther that in the one the legisla- 
ture granted a bounty on the ex- 














port of corn, while during the other 
agriculture had no such stimulant. 
It will then be found that in the 
earlier period our agriculture was 
comparatively > but in the 
latter in a state of rapid extension 
and improvement. Ought it not to 
be inferred that there was nothing 
in the bounty system that necessa- 
rily promoted agriculture—nothing 
in the comparative abstinence from 
interference that was incompatible 
with its prosperity? If, before 1775, 
the quantity of wheat raised in 
Great Britain was only 4,000,000 of 
uarters, and if at present it is more 
than double; if since that time the 
number of cattle and sheep has been 
vastly augmented, and their breeds 
improved; if scientific drainages 
have been effected, and extensive 
wastes inclosed; it can sureiy not 
be said that there has been a want 
of encouragement to invest a capi- 
tal in agriculture. The farther im- 
provements made within the same 
period, the canals, the roads, the 
bridges, the harbours, and the docks, 
that have been either formed or ima 
proved, not by the public revenue 
but by the capital of individuals: 
the unexampled extension of manu- 
factures and trade; the augmenta- 
tion of internal wealth, which de- 
fies all comparison with any former 
portion of our history or of the his- 
we of any other state;—all this 
makes the committee entertain a 
doubt whether the only solid foun- 
dation of agricultural prosperity is 
not laid in abstaining as much as 
possible from interfering, either by 
protection or prohibition, with the 
supply of capital in any branch of 
industry. Can commerce expand, 
manufactures thrive, and great pub- 
lic works be undertaken, without 
affording increased means of payin 
for the production of the land? 
Must not the principal part of those 
productions, which contribute to the 
gratification of the wants and de- 
sires of the community at large, be 
drawn from our own soil—the de- 
mand increasing with the popula- 
tion, the population with the wealth 
of the state—and does not a great 
part of the capital employed in sup- 
porting our manufactures, trade,and 
public works, pass, by a very rapid 
course, into the hands of the eccu- 
pier of the soil? Has not agricul- 
ture languished formerly in our own 
country, and at present in other 
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naturally fertile regions, from the 
want of such a stimulus; aud in 
these countries are not the proprie- 
tors of land poor, and the people 
wretched, in proportion as the la- 
bour of the population is exclusive- 
ly confined to the cultivation of the 
soil? 

it will be for parliament to ap- 
preciate this view of the outect, 
and in its measures to reconcile it 
with the considerations of state- 
policy which forbid, on the one hand, 
that we should render ourselves too 
dependent for subsistence on fo- 
reign supply; or on the other that 
we should create by artificial means 
too great a difference between the 
cost of subsistence in this and in 
other countries: a difference which 
might have the effect of driving capi- 
tal abroad, and of leaving our un- 
paid population to be maintained 
by the landed interest with dimi- 
nished resources. 

Disadvantages of the Corn-Law 
of 1815.—The principle of this law 
is to exclude re. corn in sea- 
sons of abundance, and to give 
every facility to its introduction in 
years of scarcity. Adapted as it 
appears to such a ae its prac- 
tical operation will often be found 
at variance with its object; aggra- 
vating at one time the evils of scar- 
city, and at another increasing the 
depression of price arising from 
abundance. [ts enforcement prompts 
the grower to extension of home- 
cultivation by the hope of a monopo- 
ly-price; while its occasional inter- 
ruption may deprive him of it when 
most wanted Jo the consumer it 


‘holds out the prospect of a trade 


occasionally free, but so irregular 
as to baffle calculation, and to in- 
volve the dealer in more than the 
ordinary risks of mercantile specu 
lation. At one time it exposes our 
market to be occasionally overload- 
ed with foreign corn: at another, in 
the event of” a considerable defi 
ciency in our own harvest, it cre- 
ates a competition on the continent, 
by the effect of which prices are 
rapidly raised against us. 

fon the expiration of the sum- 
mer-quarter, (15th, August,) our 
average price of wheat were 79s. 
1ld., our ports under the present 
law, would remain shut till 15th 
November: but if that average were 
80s. 1d., whatever were the prospect 
of an abundant harvest, the import 





would be open during six weeks or 
three months. In the former case, 
the prices might rise very high be 
fore we received any considerable 
supply; in the latter, a rapid import 
might reduce them to a level to 
which they would otherwise not 
sink. This was strikingly exempli- 
fied with regard to the import of oats 
in the last autumn, when, on the 
opening of our ports, a rise of from 
30 to 50 per cent. occurred in seve- 
ral continental markets, the short- 
ness of the time allowed for import 
causing the shipments to be made 
in great haste. In England, prices 
fell, but not in time to stop these 
imprudent adventurers; and a great 
loss was sustained both by the con 
tinental shipper and by the British 
farmer. Yet the amount of this im- 
port, about 727,000 quarters, was 
not a thirtieth of the annual con- 
sumption of vats in Great Britain. 
The degree of fluctuation in our 
market under the act of 1815 has 
been great almost beyond example. 
Between January, 1816, and June, 
1817, the price of wheat varied 
from 53s. to 112s.; while in the three 
months which ensued from June to 
September, 1817, it varied farther 
from 112s. to 74s. How far has this 
system in its favour the sanction of 
long usage? Its present form dates 
only from 1815, previously to which 
our corn-law knew, on the one 
hand, no absolute prohibition; on 
the other, no import without the 
payment of some duty, great or 
small. ‘The provisions of the act of 
1804 were that, when the average 
price of our wheat should be be- 
tween 63s. and 66s., foreign wheat 
might be imported on a duty of 2s. 
6d. per quarter; and, when our cur- 
rency rose to 66s. or upwards, that 
duty was reduced to 6d. per quar- 
ter. When our average was under 
63.., the import was subject not to 
absolute prohibition, but to the high 
duty of 24s. 3d.; which, however, 
generally operated asa prohibition. 
What are, on a series of years, 
the comparative chances of deficient 
crops in this country and on the con- 
tinent? ‘hey are probably greater 
in this country, since, from our 
less extensive territory and less 
varied climate, the effect of unfa- 
vourable weather in one district is 
not likely to be balanced by an op- 
posite effect in another. The cli- 
mate of Ireland being more variable 





than that of England, the hazard of 
deficiency would be augmented if 
our dependence on Ireland increas- 
ed. A similar result would proba- 
bly follow by extending the culti- 
vation of our poorer soils, which are 
more likely to be affected by unge- 
nial seasons. 


No article experiences so great a 
change of price as corn, in propor- 
tion to any excess or deficiency in 
the supply. Mr. Tooke, a witness 
particularly examined on this point, 
explained this fact as follows: a fall 
in the price of any commodity, not 
of general necessity, brings the ar- 
ticle within the reach of the con- 
sumption of a great number of in- 
dividuals, whereas, in the case of 
corn, the averaged quantity being 
sufficient for the supply of every 
individual, all beyond such averaged 
quantity operates to depress the 
market. ‘The consumption of corn 
is, doubtless, greater when it is 
cheap than when it is dear, but in 
a small —— to the surplus 
arising from one or two abundant 
seasons; understanding by an abun- 
dant season not one in which a de- 
ficiency of one kind of corn is made 
good by the surplus of another, but 
in which the leading articles of con- 
sumption are simultaneously abun- 
dant. Our growth is probably equal 
on an average to our consumption; 
and, as Jong as the British grower 
retains the exclusive supply, the 
fluctuation of our prices must range 
between 80s. as a ma.rimum, and as 
a minimum the lowest price to which 
one or more abundant harvests may 
bring our corn, until it finds a vent 
in exportation, or is raised at home 
by the occurrence of an unfavoura- 
ble season. 


Reasoning from the past, what 
rospect appears of a rise of prices 
oe the recurrence of an unfa- 
vourable season? Dr. Smith, and 
Mr. Burke in his “ Thoughts and 
Details on Scarcity,’ agree in epin- 
ion, founded apparently on long ob- 
servation, that fuvourable or unfa- 
vourable seasons occur not at short 
intervals, but at rather long cycles, 
and irregularly. if that opinion 
be well founded, the committee 
need not add how hazardous must 
be the situation of the grower of 
corn, in a country in which the 
lowest price accounted necessary 
to afford him a remuneration con- 
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siderably exceeds the prices of the 
rest of the world. 

The estimate of a remunerating 
price appears to be subject to much 
misconception, for that which was 
deemed such in 1815 may be more 
or less than aremuneration in 18-1, 
under a very different state of 
things. On the one hand ‘the sum 
of 80s. may now represent a con- 
siderably greater value; while, on 
the other, if the necessity of in- 
creased supply requires a resort to 
inferior land, it may have become 
eligible to plough up tracts which 
in 1815 would not have paid for 
cultivating. If the necessity of in- 
demnifying the cultivator of the in- 
ferior soils should lead to our rais- 
ing the import-limit above 80s. per 
quarter, an andue profit would ac- 
crue to the owner or occupier of the 
superior soils whose charges would 
not have been increased. It would 
thus appear necessary to advance, 
(rom time to time, our import-limit, 
though the charges of raising corn 
on good soils should remain the 
same; and if in other countries 
prices did not undergo a corres- 
ponding rise, the result of every 
such advance must be to expose us 
t> greater and more grievous flac- 
tuations. 

The starcities of the present age 
‘ave furnished us in some degree 


vith a knowledge of the amount of 


‘id that can be afforded by the uar- 
plus produce of the continent \ny 
vise in our present impor: limit 


would discourage the extension of 


that supply: it would tend to aggra- 
vate the fluctuation, and other in- 
onveniences, which ry con 
nected with the principle of alter- 
nite monopoly and free import. 
How far can these Di oo ntages 
be remedied?—Our past experience 
is decidedly in favour of a repeal 
of our present law, and of laying 
epen our trade in corn with all na- 
tons; subject only to such a daty 
is might compensate to the Britisa 
svower the loss of the encourage- 
vent arising from the high freight 
nil other import-charges during the 
war. Such duty ought to be 
alculated on the difference of ex- 
vnse between this country and 
vose from which our principal sup- 
pies have usually been drawn, 
tuking into account the freight and 
other import-charges. The com- 
mittee are, however, fully aware of 
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the unfitness of such a change at 
this moment, when a great accumu- 
lation has taken place in our ware 

houses as well asin the shipping ports 
of the continent. Che present price 
is too low to represent the cost of 
corn, even to the foregn grower: it 
is the result of a general glut, and 
of an extreme distress on the part 
of those by whom it has been raised, 
or by whom it is held. 

Is it not practicable, however, to 
modify the operation of our corn- 
law, so as to prevent on the open- 
ing of our ports, the introduction of 
foreign corn in a sudden and irregu 
lar manner? This, in the opinion 
of the committee, might be attained 
by imposing a fixed duty on the un- 
rm of foreign corn; accompanying, 
wowever, this duty with a reduc- 
tion of the present limit, that the 
price might not be raised beyond 
what it might reach under the exist- 
ing law: an effect which the com- 
mittee are very desirous of avoid- 
ing. When corn shall have reached 
some given high price, the duty 
should cease altogether. 

What, it may be asked, ought to 
be the new import-limit at which 
corn might be admitted, subject to 
duty? This the committee do not 
profess to determine: but it evident- 
ly ought to be such as not to place 
the occupier of our inferior soils in 


/a worse situation than at present. 





Without inquiring how far the cul- 
tivation of these inferior lands may 
have been expedient, the commit 
tee can have no difficulty in stating 
that capital already vested should 
be protected against revulsion: but 
farther the protection Gught not to 
go; since the growth of our popula- 
tion and the accumulation of our 
internal wealth would continue to 
give, as they have given during the 
last sixty years, the most effectual 
encouragement to agriculture. No- 
thing is to be drealed, as long as 
our institutions afford security to 
capital and industry;—as long as 
capital and good faith keep pace 
with that security, and as we avoid 
any course which might drive capi 
tal to seek a more profitable employ 
ment in foreign states. f 
_The principles of the freedom of 
trade are now almost universally 
acknowledged to be politic as well 
as liberal: but, while it is the duty 
of parliament to revert to these 
principles as far as they are practi- 





cable, in the corn trade as in other 
branches, it is also incumbent on it 
to spare vested interests, and to 
deal tenderly even with obstacles to 
improvement when created by the 
long existence of an artificial system. 
In all their suggestions, the com- 
mittee are desirous to secure the 
country from a dependence on other 
states for subsistence; and still more 
to preserve to the landed interest 
the weight and ascendency which 
it has enjoyed so long, and used se 
beneficially. 

Effect of Taxation on Agricul- 
ture-—A comparison of the amount 
of our taxation with that of other 
countries, as they stood in 1792 and 
as they now stand, might, if confin- 
ed to an arithmetical statement, 
lead to an unfair estimate of the 
increase that has taken place in the 
interval. Considering public bur- 
dens with reference to population, 
England is the most nis portion 
of Europe, excepting perhaps Hol- 
land: but, measuring them by the 
aggregate of national capital, or of 
national income, the proportion of 
the taxes to the income or capital of 
each individual is perhaps smaller 
in England than in several states of 
the continent, or even in Ireland. 
Such proportion, also, is not per- 
haps materially greater now than at 
former periods, when our national 
capital, our population, and our 
puplic revenue, were all far below 
their present amount. However this 
may be, it is not less the duty of 
government to aid individual accu- 
mulation by dim nishing our ex- 
penditure, since the weight of taxa- 
tion must be more severely felt in 
proportion as the money income 
derived from azriculture, trade, and 
manufactures, shall undergo a dimi- 
nution. This has been the case of 
late years: the pressure of taxation 
has been increased in proportion to 
the rise of our cu rrency;and no exer- 
tion should be spared to reduce that 
pressure, as nearly as possible, in 
the degree in which it has been aug- 
mented. 

All taxes tend, in the opinion of 
the committee, to abridge the re- 
sources and comforts of those by 
whom they are ultimately paid: but 
no grounds seem to exist for believ- 
ing that the profits of farming are 
more affected by taxation than those 
of trade or manufacture. “Were such 


| the case, it must obviously be tent- 
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porary, since capital would be 
changed from one mode of employ- 
ment to another, until the proper 
level were restored. In some of the 
petitions referred to the committee, 
the parties have gone so far as to 
allege that, to remunerate the grow- 
er, the price of corn ought to in- 
crease in the same ratio as the pub- 
lic revenue. Without denying that 


the cost of raising corn may be in | 


some degree affected by an addition 
to our taxes, and that any increase 
of the charges more particularly 
paid by the farmer, (such as tithe 
and poor-rate,) must tend more di 
rectly to augment that expense, it 
is obvious that the price of corn in 
every country is regulated by the 
cost of tillage on inferior soils. 
Thus no direct connexion subsists 
between the expenditure of the far- 
mer and the amount of taxation. 
The latter might be increased and 
the price of corn might fall in a 
country, if the quantity required 
could be raised on the same soils at 
areduced expense, in consequence 
of improvements in husbandry. In 
the three wars of the tast century, 
begun respectively in 1740, 1756, 
and 1775, no rise appears to have 
taken place in corn: in the last, 
prices were even somewhat lower 
than in the preceding peace; though 
there never was a period when the 
burden of taxation seemed to press 
more heavily on our resources, or 
gave greater reason to apprehend 
that a part of that burden was paid 
not from our income but from our 
capital. During the late wars, on 
the contrary, great as was the in- 
crease of our taxation, the number 
of extensive undertakings begun 
and areapeies by individuals afford 
a proof that the increase of the capi- 
tal of the country must have been 
progressive and considerable. 
Proposed Duty of 40s.on Foreign 
Wheat.—A fixed duty to so great 
an amount as 40s. could be consid 
ered in no other light than as a pro 
hibition; for, during the enforce- 
ment in former years of the duty of 
24s. 3d., no importation took place 
to any extent. Heavy duties on 
the smaller articles of agricultural 
produce are all open to the same 
objection: they would go far towards 
the total annihilation of commercial 
intercourse, and would probably 
never have been proposed to par- 
liament, had not a very exaggerated 








notion existed of what is deemed 
protection to our manufactures. 
One witsess, to illustrate his argu- 
ment, furnished a table of the high 
custom duties payable on foreign 
manufactures; without adding that 
in most of these, (for instance in 
the article of glass,) the custom du- 
ty is intended to countervail the 


| excise duty paid on British manu- 


fac tures of the same kind. In fact, 
it may well be doubted whether any 
of our principal manufactures, ex- 
cept silk, derive benefit from the 
enactments in the statute book: if 
we can aflord to undersel! foreign 
manufactures of cotton, hardware, 
and even of woollen, in foreign 
markets, how could they success- 
fully compete with us in our own? 
Warehousing of Foreign Corn.- 
Several of the petitioners have call- 
ed for a repeal of that clause in the 
act of 1815, which allows foreign 
corn to be lodged in our warehouses 
at any time, whether it can then be 
taken out for home-consumption or 
not. In support of their plea, they 
urge two arguments; first that fo 
reign corn thus absorbs capital 
which would otherwise be employed 
in purchasing corn of British growth; 
and, secondly, that the notoriety 
of a quantity of foreign wheat being 
deposited in our warehouses tends 
to keep the market in » depressed 
state, from a dread of its being 
poured in for sale as soon as prices 
rise above 80s. Of these arguments, 
the former is evidently erroneous; 
since no fixed amount of capital is 
appropriated to the trade in foreign 
corn, nor does the value of all the 
foreign corn at present in this 
country exceed 1,000,0000. sterling. 
As to the second objection, it is un- 
questionably true that the present 
accumulation of foreign corn would 
have a considerable influence over 
prices here, on its being admitted 
to sale in the event of a deficient 
harvest: but would not that influence 
be nearly or altogether the same, if 
the accumulation took place in the 
ports of Holland, Flanders, or other 
parts of the continent, several of 
which are as convenient as our own 
for access to the Thames. Besides, 
the warehousing of foreign corn in 
England gives us some degree of 
independence in the supply of our 
wants; lessening in a season of scar- 
city, the power of foreign states to 
impose a duty or a prohibition on 








exports to this country: a measure 
by no means unlikely, since a large 
demand from England creates an 
increase of price, frequently injuri- 
ous and always unpepular, in the 
country from which it is supplied. 
During the memorable scarcity of 
1800 and 1801, the Prussian go- 
verument imposed a tax of 10s. per 
quarter on corn exported; declaring 
expressly that its continuance or 
removal would depend on the con- 
tinuance or cessation of our wants. 
Conclusion —It would have been 
highly satisfactory to the committee 
to terminate their labours by point- 
ing out some immediate measure 
of alleviation; and could such an 
expedient have been suggested, they 
would not have been restrained 
from adopting it though it formed 
a temporary departure from sound 
winciples of general policy. When, 
iowever, efter an anxious inquiry, 
they are unable to discover any 
means of immediate relief, they 
know too well thei: duty to the House, 
and respect too much the manl 
character of the agriculturists, el- 
ther to disguise their view of the 
origin of their difficulties, or to re- 
commend any mode of relief point- 
edi out by the suffering parties, if it 
be sound, in the opinion of the 
committee, in delusion. As far as 
the present low prices are the re- 
sult of abundance of home-growth, 
no legislative provision can raise 
the market: as far as they proceed 
from the increased value of money, 
they are not peculiar to the farmer, 
but common to him with many 
other classes. In his case, however, 
the effect of the latter cause has 
been aggravated by its coincidence 
with an over stock of supply; and 
by the comparative slowness with 
which charges, particularly the rate 
of labour, accommodate themselves 
to a change in the value of money. 
A rise in such value bears hard on 
a tenant farming with a borrowed 
capital, and under the engagements 
of a lease; as also on tle and own- 
er whose estate is incumbered with 
mortgages, or other fixed payments. 
Relief, the committee hope, will 
ere long be found in a partial re- 
duction of the rate of interest of 
money, now that public loans have 
ceased; that accumulations of capi- 
tal in tne hands of individuals are 
probable; and that the sinking fund 
bids fair to have a steady operation 
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on our public debt. Such an alle- 
viation has been produced in former 
intervals of peace; and if at present 
the want of it has become more 
urgent, the salutary result will, it 
is to be hoped, be more speedily 
effected. The committee look to it 
with the more anxiety, because, amid 
all the injury and injustice which 
an unsettled currency (an evil, the 

trust, never again to be incurred) 
has in succession cast on the differ- 
ent ranks of society, the share of 
that evil which has now fallen on 
the landed interest admits of no 
other relief. Our difficulties, great 
as they unfortunately are, must di- 
minish in ge as contracts, 
prices, and labour, adjust them- 
selves to the present value of mo- 
ney: a change which is now in pro- 
gress; and which, the committee are 
satisfied, will continue until the 
restoration of that balance which 
shall afford to labour itsdue remune- 
ration, and to capital its fair return. 


LECTURES ON POETRY. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Leciure IV. 
GREEK POLTRY. 

The fate of the surviving con- 
querors of Troy, whose thrones and 
dominions had been exposed to 
usurpation and violence during their 
absence, constituted an erain the 
history of Greece as eventful and as 
fruitful in traditions as the Trojan 
war itself. ‘Lhose traditions, long 
after the time of Homer, were 
taken up by the Cyclic poets;* and 
we hear in particular of one work 
called the Noere:, or returns (of the 
heroes from troy), in which their 
histories were collectively embo- 
died. In that work, as well as in 
Greek tragedy, princes were com- 








* There was a controversy even 
among the ancients respecting the ex- 
act range of works that were to be in- 
cluded under the name of Cyclic poetry; 
but the term I think, is often used so 
widely as to be applicable to all the epic 
and narrative mythological poetry of an- 
cient Greece subsequent to Homer and 
Hesiod. It comprehended a series of 
works, the titles of which are now al- 
most their ouly remains, though their 
various subjects embraced a connected 
fabulous history of the world, from the 
marriage of tbe Earth aod Neaven down 

. to the scige ef Troy, aid even to the 
adventures of its returning besiegers.— 
See Heyne on the Second Enecid of Vir- 
sth 





memorated who were certainly of 
t.ore importance to the general in- 
terests of Greece, than a chief 
whose dominions were so remote 
and insignificant as those of Ithaca. 
But still the same of Ulysses had 
great attractions for the best and 
oldest of poets, »s the subject of a 
sequel to the tale of Troy. The 
maritime distance of his home justi- 
fied a tissue of fabulous events, 
which could not have been consist- 
ently introduced in describing the 
return of a chief to any neighbouring 
shore of Greece. Even the poverty 
of his dominions bespoke an interest 
to the imagination, from their seem- 
ing less to invite his ambition than 
his local and domestic affections. 
It is true that Ulysses is a hero 
much more according to ancient 
than to modern taste. His sagacity 
is a little too subtle for our ideas of 
the sublime. Minerva herself rallies 
him with having been a cunning 
urchin in his childhood, and always 
expert at equivocation.* But the 
goddess accuses him of this with so 
much good-humour, as to shew that 
she was not displeased with it; and 
in judging of Pagan morality, we 
must make allowance for those cir 
cumstances of existence which ren- 
dered subtlety an almost necessar 
ingredient in human wisdom. If 
we consider too the trials through 
which Ulysses is feigned to pass, 
we shall conceive that the poet was 
bound, in consistency, to furnish 
him with a cautious as well as a 
hardy character. He loses his 
companions—he goes forth alone 
against the world—he has to break 
through supernatural dangers and 
alluremeuts, to seek the only spot 
of earth that was sacred to his vir- 
tuous affections; and his head grows 
gray before he reaches it. _— 
with this great object at his heart, 
however, the traits of his circum- 
2 ee and fortitude are not over- 
charged. His character is only 
generally marked by them. The 
oet was too natural to represent 
im asa mere abstraction of stoi- 
cism: on the contrary, he displays 
him making several very human- 
like aberrations both from virtue 
and prudence, forgetting himself at 
one time in the arms of Circe, till 
his crew are obliged to remind him 
of his wife and family;t and on ano- 
ther occasion, induiging in very ill- 


timed merriment upon an ang 
giant, who is very near repaying his 
sarcasms by pelting his ship to the 
bottom.* His temper, however, 
upon the whole, has an impressive 
strength and serenity; nor is even 
his accustomed obduracy without 
its use in heightening the pathos of 
his situations. For when Ulysses 
is moved. our conception of what he 
feels is heightened by remembering 
the fortitude that gives way to his 
feelings; and the torrent of his sen- 
sations appears the deeper and 
stronger for the mass of resistance 
which it overcomes. His heart is 
not lightly susceptible, but, when it 
is ph. wa § itis with earnest and 
long vibrations. Thus when his 
social affections are brought forth 
in the sunshine of Alcinous’s hospi- 
tality, when he wraps himself up in 
his mantle, and surrenders himself, 
at the voice of poetry and music, to 
involuntary bursts of sensibility, or 
when he loses even his habitual pa- 
tience at Penelope’s scruples to re- 
cognize him, or when he meets his 
aged and fainting father in the gar- 
den, where he had spo ted in his 
childhood—his emotions amidst 
those scenes affect us doubly from 
our contrasting them with his self- 
command on other exquisitely try- 
ing occasions, where the poct de- 
scribes him as looking with impas- 
sive eyes, “immovable as horn or 
steel.” 

Whilst the Odyssey resembles 
the Iliad in its diction and descrip- 
tive manner, it opens an interesting 
variety in epic poetry. It concen- 
trates our sympathy on fewer char- 
acters, its interest is less warlike 
and public, its concourse of agents 
iSless magnificent, and its tone of 
action and feeling is less impetuous. 
On the other hand, it has the twofold 
charm of being at once the most 
familiar and the most fanciful of all 
ancient draughts of existence, 
abounding in the minutest traits of 
domestic manners, and at the same 
time teeming with a wildness of 
imagination, which, classical as the 
poem is, may be truly denominated 
romantic. Had the poet been equal- 
] ‘ disposed to have sported with 
the marvellous in the Iliad, the 
vicinity of the Troade to Greece 
would have been a check upon his 
fancy. But the scene of fiction was 
now to be shifted, and expander 





* Odyes. xiii. 291. ~ Odyss. x. 473. 





* Odyss. ix. 481, 
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over scenes that might be peopled 
at will with giants, enchanters, and 
semideities, or extended even to the 
shadowy empire of the dead. Ho- 
mer has ventured into that darkest 
realm of fancy, the intrepid and 
Jong-distant precursor of Virgil and 
Dante. It would be unfair to com- 
pare a mere episode of the Odyssey 
with an entire fabric of poetry, which 
the last of those geniuses has devo- 
ted to the same subject. But Ho- 
mer’s world of death has its sublim- 
ity, though more simple than that 
ofthe Florentine poet. He gives 
expressiveness to human character 
even in delineating its spectral 
shade. Tiresias first rises to Ulysses, 
and awfully reveals to him the will 
of Heaven. Ajax retains his obsti- 
nacy beyond the grave. The visi- 
tant of hell conjures him to forgive 
their earthly quarrel, and declares 
with mach weeping that he repents 
of his triumph. Bat Ajax spurns 
all his tears and entreaties, and 
paces back indignantly into the 
gloom.* Achilles’s soul is still im- 
passioned amidst the dead. He de- 
mands if his sire he respected in the 
world above, and taking fire even 
before he is answered, at the bare 
imagination of his aged father being 
insulted, wishes but for a moment 
of life in his native mansion, that 
he might show an arm to make the 
fiercest of his enemies tremble. He 
next inquires for his son, and when 
informe: that he had become aliero, 
exults with joy, and measures the 
meadows of asphodel with a larger 
stride. ‘The most touching appari 
tion in this scene of the Odyssey is 
the hero’s mother—Ulysses would 
weep upon her neck, but she isa 
spirit, and cannot be embraced—he 
questions her by what death she 
had died, and she replies, “I died, 
my son, of no other death than of 
grief for thy departure from Ithaca.” 

There is scarcely any conception 
of the supernatural that belongs to 
romantic poetry, some original germ 
of which may not be found in the 
Odyssey. Perhaps the light and ele 
gant generation of fairies are the 
only very poetical beings which 
Romance has added from an un- 
classical stock to her visionary em- 
pire. It has been sometimes al- 

* A passage closely copied by Virgil 
in the description of “ fugit indignata 
sub umbras,” applied to ido at the 
Sight of Hoeas. 





leged, indeed, that even their pro- 
totypes may be traced in the pig- 
mies of antiquity; but our fays, upon 
the whole, would seem to be of a 
mixed descent from the elves of 
Scandinavian and the Peris of East- 
ern mythology; and it must certain 
ly be owned, that in wit and ac- 
complishments, and, above all, in 
their taste for dancing, music, and 
moonlight scenery, the well-bred 
fairies of the middle age are quite 
a cultivated people compared with 
the heathen pigmies. 

Classical poetry is, in general, 
too justly to be charged with defi- 
ciency in that refined and delicate 
bloom of female character which 
gives a charm to modern life, by 
exalting sensation into sentiment. 
But that tone of classical gallantry 
which is not degrading to woman, 
is of later date than the days of 
Homer. It is not even to be found 
in Hesiod, though he has a woman- 





hating spirit, unworthy of his other , 


traits of amenity, and still more 
unlike the decorous simplicity of 
Homer. The genius of the fater 
Asiatic school of Greek poetry did 
justice to many great and beautiful 
sentiments of the Greek mind; but 


we know that the vicinity and man- | 


ners of Lydia had a powerful in- 
fluence in corrupting the Ionian 
Greeks, and no very exalted moral 


notions of the sex were likely to, 


come from that quarter. Again, 


'dishments of the Gree 


the republican institutions of Greece | U 
his whole soul as an apology for 


were much more favourable to the 


rights and dignity of man than of | 


woman; and hence even the Attic 
muse is little acquainted with ex- 


alted amatory sentiment. To speak | 


of Homer as a romantic poet of love, 
would, no doubt, be very idle; but 
still, even on the subject of that 
passion, he has a negative merit and 
a primitive modesty which discrimi- 
nate his works from the entire 
mass of classical poetry. In him 
the simplicity of Nature preceded 
her earhest corruptions; and, little, 
as he says of love, in the abstract 
his females are very loveable. The 
innocent Nausicaa carries us back 
to the golden age. His Penelope 
acts as his muse endites; the one 
exemplifying womanly virtue to be 
older than systems of morality, the 
other showing inspiration to have 
gone before critical laws. Nor need 
we fear to compare even his less 
virtuous females with their seduc- 





tive parallels in romance. In form- 
ing such characters, the romantic 
fablers have generally aggravated 
the horrors of Circe; and in their 
zeal to make the fascination of 
beauty appear detestable, have 
masked their Dunessas and Alcinas 
in temporary charms, which drop 
off at the conclusion of the story, 
and leave the admirer with a witch 
or fury in his arms, to reflect on 
the rashness of trusting to fair ap- 
pearances. Homer has no such 
metamorphoses, for even his Circe 
appears always very comely, and 
ultimately proves very kind. As 
to Calypso, she is a being of a high- 


| er order, the poetical prototype and 


mother of all gracefully voluptuous 
enchantresses, and we may safely 
aflirm of her as of Eve, that she is 
“the fairest of her daughters.” 
Neither base nor malignant, but 
immortally fresh and beautiful, she 
is the simple’ and abstracted image 
of allurement. Her island is an 
earthly paradise of peace and love; 
but there is a calm breath and a 
natural bloom in its scenes, very 
unlike the distempered flush of ima- 
gination, that too often meets in the 
romantic peets. Even with respect 
for the genius of Fenelon, we cannot 
pass without disadvantageous com- 
parison, from the artificial graces 
and coquetry of the French Calyp- 
so, to the divine and implicit blan- 
original. 
Ulysses, in leaving her, pours forth 


bidding her adieu; and though she 
receives the command of Jove to 
dismiss him with a burst of indig- 
nant anguish, yet she obeys the be- 
hest, and, after a tender remon- 
strance, treats him with so sincere 
an affection, that it is unnecessary 
for the most wary of men to accele- 
rate his departure by any stratagem. 
We pity her sorrows, and we have 
abundantly more respect for the 
man who could tea himself away 
from so seductive a’being, than if 
her luxuriant and celestial image 
had been degraded by traits of hu- 
man or fiendish fraud and revenge. 
The most pleasing conception of 
social existence that is afforded by 
the Odyssey, is met with in those 
books which describe the hero’s 
short stay with Aleinous. The games, 
the palace, and the garden of the 
Vheeacian Prince, and the mixture 
of primitive manners with the peace 
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and festivities of his court, renicr 

this part of the poem a scene of re- 

lief to the imagination, on which we 
repose like a traveller on some de 

lightful resting-place, where the 

turf smells sweet, and where the 
balmy air repays him for his past, 
and refreshes him for his fature 
journey. Itis here that Ulysses re 

bo his adventures, after the na 

tural caution and reserve of his 
heart have been thawed away by 
kindness and hospitality, and his 
pride as a soldier awakened by De 

modochus’s songs on the battles of 
‘Troy. From Phieacia he proceeds 
to Ithaca, where he is represented 
as continuing during the remainder 
of the poem. ‘The tardy progress of 
events in this latter half of the Odys 

scy, has been sometimes blamed La 
Harpe says that nothing occurs dur 

ing those twelve books correspond- 
ing to our expectations. This re- 
mark must mean either that the in 

cidents shouid have been more 
splendid and surprising, or that they 
should have been pressed into closer 
room, But let us ask if either of 
those circumstances was desirable. 
Do we wish for domestic, individu- 
al, and familiar interest—if that is 
not to be found in those books of the 
Odyssey, then where is it to be found? 
If the Frencl’ critic means that that 
was not enough, and that we ought 
to have had something more of splen- 
did and public eveni, in order to cor- 
respond with our expectations, then 
I contend that the poet really treats 
us to what is more valuable and en- 
dearing than that which the critic 
demands. Nor is the term endear 

ing, too strong for the character of 
this part of the Odyssey, with the 
exception of only one deep and de- 
plorable blot, namely, the execution 
ot the miserable domestics. That 
incident was wholly unnecessary to 
Ulysses’s victory over the suitors, 
and it is so revolting amidst the 
strong iintpseatilen which 
the rest of ‘the poem excites, 
that we may freely give it up as a 
drawback on the value of the Odys- 
» sey to La Harpe, or any other critic. 
But still this is but one, and but a 
small part of an otherwise delight- 
ful narrative. Let us look te the rest 
of the story, and ask what events 
could be more appropriate than the 
descent of the hero’s tutelary deity, 
the return of his gallant son, the in- 
sults of his foes, and the sympathy 





of his thiends, in those recognitions 
which successively exhibit human 
character in fres! attitudes of sur- 
rise and fondness? Every friend- 
y object that meets Ulysses is poeti- 
cally interesting, from the blue-eyed 
Minerva, down to the dog that ex- 
pires of joy at his feet. I[t is true 
that they are not crowded together 
in succinct narration, for the sake 
of saving trouble to a languid curi- 
osity, but that is not the frame of 
mind which the Odyssey inspires. 
A brave man perilously approach 
ing all that is dearest to him, and 
watching for the moment of a victo- 
ry to be won by his single sagacity, 
and almost by his single arm,—com- 
pelled to suppress his own emotions 
and to silence those of others, till it 
is time to burst from his conceal 
ment—such a hero infects us with 
his own spirit: his deliberation ri 
vets our attention to minute circum- 
stances, and as he throws off his dis- 
guise step by step, the delay of his 
triumph leaves space and time for 
our sensations of sympathy to accu- 


mulate. This is not the language of 
exaggeration. Those who think so, 


after reading the Odyssey, must 
have looked upon its language, but 
not its scenes—like the student who 
committed the words of Euclid’s de- 
monstrations to memory without the 
diagrams, saying that he never mind- 
ed the pictures. Butit lies in the 

ture of the human heart, that few 


/can ave SS without enjoying 
1 


iaem, such pictures of life.as the 
homestall of the faithful Eumzeus 
receiving the forlorn hero; or his 
son ‘Telemachus’s first interview 
with him; or the scene of his nurse 
Eurycléa recognizing him as she 
washes his feet, and overturning the 
brazen vase in her agitation. 
Ulysses’s discovery of himself to 
Penelope is made with a fulness of 
preparatory circumstances that is 
due to her importance as the object 
of his solicitude. | Her prosperity 
comes to her, not like light bursting 
suddenly upon darkness, but like 
the rise of a beautiful morning, 
kindling from dawn into perfect day. 
And though we had known her be+ 
fore, yet it is not till after the hero’s 
return, and amidst the dayspring of 
her better fortunes, that we have 
time to appreciate the blended 
strength and sensibility and sweet- 
ness of her character. Protected by 
her humanity from the brutal insults 


of the courtiers, her husband is ad™ 
mitted to her presence, and conti 
nues to converse with her, whilst she 
is wholly unconscious who he is, 
The stranger pretends to have 
known Ulysses, and describes the 
very cloak with its golden clasp, 
which he had worn. It was the 
cloak, Penelope exclaims, which she 
had folded round him at his depar- 
ture; and promising gratitude and 
protection to her guest, she mourns 
for the husband as absent, who sat 
beside her. The scene displays 
Ulysses with uncommon interest; 
and whilst we admire his firmness 
in resisting a premature discovery, 
we easily pardon him fora fraud that 
elicits tears so lovely and touching, 
The image of Penelope is for 
some time very properly withheld, 
whilst the scene of combat with the 
suitors is goingon. But on the fol- 
lowing morning she is described as 
awakened by Eurycléa, with the 
tidings of the guest being Ulysses; 
and embracing the domestic, she 
weeps in transports of joy. But as 
she descends the stairs of the palace 
prompted by her first impulse to 
throw her arms around him, an idea 
enters into her mind of the possibili- 
ty that he may be a pretender; and 
this suggestion will seem tobe natu- 
ral and probable when we recollect 
that they had already had an inter- 
view, during the whole of which his 
appearance, altered by time and 
toil, had not recalled him to her me- 
mory. ‘To the reader who all along 
knows the stranger to be Ulysses, 
her scruples may, on a hasty judg- 
ment, appear superfluous; but in 
reality they are no more than what 
is due to her honour and safety. 
Telemachus had given bis confi- 
dence, but he was young; the ser- 
vants had been persuaded, but they 
might be credulous. It is therefore 
no paradox to say that her hesitation 
here marks the decision of her cha- 
racter, and that her caution springs 
from the sacredness, and’ not the 
coldness, of affection. She enters 
the hall, where Ulysses is sitting 
opposite the fire beside a pillar, ex- 
pecting her to recognize him. But 
their eyes are described as riveted 
sin silence on each other; and it is 
not tilla second interview that the 
recognition is complete. Then in- 
deed a speech, which she elicits 
with great art, but with a perfect 
appearance of chance, from her he- 
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ro, produces a picture of her assu- 
rance, that triumphantly rewards 
us for our past impatience. 


He ceas’d—Penelope with fluttering 
heart 

Aad faltering knees, and eyes 
stream’d for joy, 

Confess’d the proof—sprang to bim— 
threw her arms 

Around him—kiss’d his forehead, and re- 
plied, 

Ulysses, wisest at oll other times 

Of buinan kind, ah be not angry now, 

Nor frown on me—the gods themselves 
ordain’d 

Our ceaseless suiferings—envied us the 
bliss 

Ofundivided union sweet enjoy’d 

Through life, from early youth to latest 
age. 

No, be not angry now; forgive the fault 

That | embraced thee not as soun as 
seen, 

For never hath my spirit lost the dread 

Lest some deceitful alien should per- 
chance 

Beguile me. for our house draws nume- 
rous such. 

* * * * t 


that 


So saying, 
touch’d 

His inmost soul; and folding in his arms 

His sweet and most accomplish’d spouse, 
he wept. 

Welcome as land appears to, those who 
swim, 

Whose gailant bark, by winds and roll- 
ing waves 

Assail’d, hath perish’d in the boundless 
se€a: 

So welcome in her eyes Ulysses seem’'d, 

Around wliose neck winding her snowy 
arms, 

She clung asshe would lose him never 
more.— Cowper's Odyssey. 

It is shortly after this interview, 
namely, at verse 296 of the 23d 
book, that in the opinion of the most 
celebrated Alexandrian critics the 
Odyssey really terminated. This, 
as Eustathius informs us, was the 
belief of the grammarians Aristo- 
phanes and Aristarchus; and the 
prophecy of Tiresias in the eleventh 
book,* as well as the speech of 
Ulysses to Penelope in the 23d,t 
appear strongly to support it. Ad- 
mitting this supposition, however, 
1 still cannot but sincerely admire 
the visit of the hero to the aged 
Laertes in the 24th book, were it 
ever so spurious. ‘The traits of 
Nlysses’ countenance at the sight 
of his father’s misery, when the 
poet says that his “nostrils throb- 


with fresh sympathy she 





. Vide Ody B©. XI 122. 


+ Octyse. xxi. 204 


bed with agony close pent,” are ana- 
tomically true to nature; and the 
tokens “ which he awakens the 
old man’s recoliection of past scenes 
during their dialogue in the garden, 
when he points out the pear-trees 
and the apple-trees, which Laertes 
had given him when a boy—these 
touching circumstances, whether 
we owe them to Homer or not, have 
an Homeric spirit, and go directly 
to the heart. 

It is strange that this old poem, 
in which the pleasing affections are 
so often shown us in the imperisha 
ble beauty of truth, should on other 
occasions abruptly and absolutely 
repel our sympathy. From what 
has been already said it will be 
easily understood that this remark 
refers not to the humble and home- 
ly picturesqueness of many parts of 
the Gdyssey—such as the disguise 
of Ulysses in the character of a 
mendicant, and his boxing-match 
with the ruffian Irus. For IL ap- 
prehend that the critics who quarrel 
with Ulysses in this shape, are more 
inhospitable than the courtiers, and 
greater ruffians than Irus himself. 
Those ‘enemies insulted him with- 
out being aware of his rank, whilst 
the others, his nominal friends, are 
ashamed of him, only because he is 
not dressed like a gentleman. But 
if Ulysses is degraded in the Odys- 
sey, it is not by rags, but by a de 
liberate revenge, which stoops to 
strangle defenceless women and to 
mutilate a wretched goatherd. Fierce 
as the spirit of the [liad is, it has 
nothing of this cool barbarity. It 
may be remarked, however, that in 
the midst of this not very glorious 
catastrophe, mae utters a senti- 
ment worthy of accompanying bet- 
ter deeds. When Eurycléa exults 
over the domestic carnage, he checks 
her indecent joy by an expression 
which Christians might have some- 
times remembered as a rebuke to 
their festivities for victories obtain- 
ed in wars of injustice or doubtful 
necessity. 








Unholy is the voice 
Of loud thanksgiving over slaughter’d 
meh. 

Of the other works attributed to 
Homer, I shall mention only the 
most important. A copious list of 
the whole is to be found in Fabri- 
cius’ Greek Library, and in Mr. 


'Knight’s Prolegomenaad Homerum. 
‘ 











Much light undoubtedly would ! 


have been thrown on the manners 
and humour of antiquity, if time 
had spared to us the .Margites, a 
comic poem, said to have come from 
the author of the Iliad, and from 
which Aristotle supposes Greek 
comedy to have originated. The 
history of this peem is so obscure, 
that I shall not trouble the reader 
with any uncertain opinion ef my 
own upon the subject of its probable 
author.* But the fact of Aristotle 
ascribing it to Homer certainly 
shows it to be very ancient. Four 
lines only of this Dunciad ef anti- 
quity have been gleaned from the 
authors who have spoken of, o- al- 
luded to it. From these it app: rs, 
that its author was what we should 
call, in vulgar language, a jack of 
all trades, but good at none— 

Tloaa’ wrioraro sta, xanat J’ yricrare 

wreT4— 

a man of various knowledge, but 
stupid in every thing. Some tradi- 
tions of antiquity represent this 
Margites in the light of a mere idiot, 
unable to reckon beyond the num- 
ber five, and abstaining from his 
bride after his marriage, lest she 
should complain of him to his mo- 
ther. Such traits appear too silly 
to have been bervenel Sie a poem 
which Zeno illustrated and Calli- 
machus imitated. But the fragments 
of the wreck are too small to give 
us insight into this long-lest carvo, 
and we can only guess at the value 
of the poem by its once renowned 
popularity. 


The Batrachomyomachia, or battle 
of the frogs and mice, can be pro- 
nounced with much more confidence 
to have been no work of Homer’s. 
It may have been written in Egypt 
by some poet of the Alexandrian 
school. Atall events, not to men- 
tion the use of dares, or writing-ta- 
blets, it alludes to three things of 
very un-Homeric appearance——a 
tailor, a trumpeter, and a mouse- 
trap. ‘The first is a modification of 
man very unlikely in the heroic 
ages—the office of the second is 
never mentioned in Homer’s ar- 


mies, and the third is an invention * 


which Mr. Bowles could easily prove 
to be too artificial for a sublime and 
poetical state of society. 





* Mr. Harles, in the last edition of Fa- 
bricius’s Library, refers toan able disqui- 
sition by Wissemberg on this subject, 
which I confess I have not perused. 
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Thirty-three hymns are extant 
under the name of Homer, which, 
though they cannot be proved to be 
his, are still the relics of an old 
school of his imitators. Lines from 
more than one of them are quoted 
by ancient authors, who ascribe 
them to the father of epic poetry. 
And when Thucydides is mention- 
ed as one of those ancients, it will 
seem, at first view, unlawful to en- 
tertain any scepticism on the sub- 
ject. But when Thucydides prais 
es the hymn to Apollo* as Homer’s, 
it may be doubted 





Homeric fire. We need scarcely 
add, however, that its contents, and 
the historian’s allusion, prove it to 
be a very early composition—pos- 
sibly older than the age of Alceeus 
and Sappho. Thucydides, in_ the 
90th olympiad, brings it in evidence 
of games that had been anciently 
celebrated in Delos. Now we know 
from history, that those games, af- 
ter having fallen into gradual disuse, 
had ceased 35 olymptads, or almost 
a century and a half before the time 
of Thucydides. But the poet speaks 


in the first place, | of his having witnessed those Deli- 


whether he believed, or had exam-| an games in all their spirit and 


ined, the tradition respecting its | beauty. 


author. He quoted the poem, no 


doubt, satisfied that it was very an- | 


cient; but he was not writing 
on the poetical antiquities of his 
country—it was sufficient for his 
purpose to call the work by the tra- 
ditional name of its composer, and 
it would have been stepping useless- 
ly out of his way to have sifted or 
isputed the grounds of that tradi- 
tion. But if Thucydides really 
thought the hymn to Apollo to be 
Homer’s, his opinion was certain 
not universalin Greecet For nei- 
ther the Pisistratidee, nor Plato, nor 
Strabo, entertained it, and none of 
the Alexandrian critics impute this 
hymn to the great poet. oreover, 
its fictions appear to be of a later 
date than those of the liad and 
Ody-sey;t and though its language 
is Homeric, its poetical spirit is of 
the most opposite character. I dif- 
fer, it is true, from those who abuse 
this Delian anthem. It is tomy own 
feelings sweet and enthusiastic. But 
it is no more like the voice of the 
old poet, than the music of the flute 
is like the peal of the Haarlem or- 
gan. 
differentmind. [t glows with asoft- 
ly lambent enthusiasm, but not with 





* Thucydides mentions the poem only 
by this general title. In our editions the 
lines are in the Hymo to the Delian 
Apollo. 

+ The poet of this hymn calls himself 
the blind bard of Chios. This would set- 
tle the birth-place of Homer, if we were 
sure of itsauthor. But the unsettled dis- 
pute about his birth-place among the an- 
eients, shows either that they had little 
belief in the Homeric authenticity of the 
hymn, or that the passage about Chios is 
interpolated. Else why did the ancients 
consult oracles on the subject? 

} Vide Matthie animadversiones in 
Hymnes Homericos, p. 26. 


It is the work of a being of a | 








And we may well believe 
that he had seen them, and that he 
was a rhapsodist of the earliest 
breed. Had he been a recent poet, 
it isnot very likely that he would 
have been cited as old authority by 
Thucydides, or confounded with Ho- 
mer even by vulgar tradition. 

Pausanias _ quotes verses from 
the hymn toCeres. [t was not un 
til the discovery of the Moscow 
MS., in the last century, that those 
verses were found in any copy of 
the Homeric hymns. But in that 
treasure they were brought to light, 
together with several Homeric 
hymns which had been long lost. It 
is true that some things which Pau- 
sanias says on the subject of Ceres 
and her hymn are by no means 
cleared up, even by the Moscow 
MS. And it has therefore been con- 
cluded, that Pausanias’s copy of 
the poem could not have been quite 
the same with that which the learn- 
ed world was so rejoiced to disco- 
ver. Still, however, that discovery 
has restored Pausanias’s lost cita- 
tion; and thus the hymn, as we pos- 
sess it, is in part identified with a 
strain which the Greeks, in that 
traveller’s time, believed to be of the 
highest antiquity. 

t has been usual with those who 
have given a summary history of 
Greek poetry, to assign the com- 
posers of these hymns to the eighth 
century before Christianity;* and 
in a brief and general view of the 
subject, they are not probably far 
wrong in doing so. that century 
may well be assumed to have been 
the golden age of Homeric imita- 
tion, and of Epic hymns. In the 
seventh century B. C. new poets 
present themselves, quitting the 





* Ex. gr. Koppen in his introduction 
to his Gricchische Blumeniese. 





epic manner and measure of Homer, 
and occupied more with present 
events, and their own passions, than 
vith the legends of antiquity. Un. 
like that new Ionic school, the bard 
of the hymn to the Delian Apollo 
reminds us of the old Homeride of 
Chios, who were called the family 
of Homer, no doubt in a mere meta- 
phorical sense, although the fond 
vanity of their countrymen gave 
them out as the poet’s real descend- 
ants.* Other Homeride afterwards 
sprang up in other parts of Greece, 
and they are honourably mentioned 
by Pindar. In the age of Socrates, 
we find, that the recitations of the 
Rhapsodists were not confined to 
the clin Sais embraced all kinds 
of epic and lyric poetry;t and from 
the same source we learn that their 
respectability was not proportioned 
to the variety of attractions which 
they tried to give their profession, 
On the contrary, their decline in 
Greece reminds us, in some re- 
spects, of the history of the Trou- 
badours in modern Europe. It 
seems tle Greek rhapsodist grew at 
last a very fantastic personage: 
overstept the modesty of Nature in 
repeating. poetry—acted, or more 
probably overacted, the passions in 
what he recited—took to wearin 
foolish ornaments and crowns of 
old—and was moreover (at least 
in the eyes of philosophers) inde- 
cently greedy of gain. 
as these degenerate rhapsodists 
were, either to recite or imitate Ho- 
mer, still sume of the hymns in the 
collection we possess must be be- 
lieved to have been composed at a 
later period of the rhapsodists’ pro- 
fession than the eighth century be- 
fore Christ. Whether a rhapsodist 
or not, the author of the hymn to 
Mars has every appearance of hav- 
ing lived even later than Plato. He 
alludes to the seven planets, and 
describes the God wheeling his fiery 
orb amidst their number. 

If it were necessary to disprove 
this strain being Homer’s, this would 
be an irrefragable proof. For nei- 
ther he nor Hesiod mention any of 
the planets excepting Venus, and 
her only in general terms as a star. 
Nor does Mars’ moral character in 
the same hymn correspond a bit 
better with Homeric ideas than his 





* Strabo, XIV. p. 645, 
t Platode Legg. p. 658 Item in Ione, 
p- 530. 
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planetary promotion. For he is in- 
voked as the abettor of justice, and 
the guide of righteous men. This 
might be the martial sentiment of 
Greece when she had triumphed by 
the sword over the invaders of her 
liberty; but it is not the conception 
of Mars afforded us by the Iliad, 
where his own father Jupiter ac- 
costs him as the most odious of 
the gods who inhabit (:lympus.— 
The hymn in question, however, 
brings us not only out of Homer's 
age, but seems to present us with 
the abstract conceptions and phy- 
sical philosophy of maturer Greece. 
lam pretty certain that no Greek 
author earlier than Plato enume- 
rates the planets;* and I find La 
lande, in his history of Ancient As- 
tronomy, confidently of opinion, 
that the Greeks knew nothing about 
the planetary courses till Eudoxus 
and Plato imported science from 
Egypt-t 

It has been conceived, with great 
appearance of probability, that these 

omeric, or if we might coin te 
title, Homeridic, hymns, were com- 
posed by the rhapsodists as over- 
tures or preludes to other poems, 
which they recited.t If this was 
not the case with respect to them 
all, itis at least to be inferred to 
to have been so with regard to some 
of them, from such a verse as 
AvTap sym nai oeio nas @AANE mYnTOM? 
ae 0ys,§ and lines of similar import, 
with which they conclude. Besides, 
Thucydides and Aristides|! men- 
tion this species of hymn by the ex- 
press name of wpeosusev, or prelude; 
and Pindar speaks of the Homeride 
tuning their proem to Jove. 

The proem, or prelude, however, 
was not always addressed to Jupi- 
ter, but occasionaily to some other 
deity, or deified hero, the patron of 
the place where the rhapsodist 
found himself, or of the festivity at 
which he assisted. 





The majority of these hymns are 
only short invocations. Some of 





* Dialog. Tim. Locr. de aniina Mun- 
di. Plat. Oper. tom. ii. p. 93. Edit. 
Steph. 

; Lalande Astron. vol. i. p. 311. 

{ The bLypothesis was first suggested 
by Hemsterhusius,and alterwards taken 
up by Wolf. 

‘ Hymn in Apoll. in Mere. in Cerer. 
m Vener. Xc. 

| Aristides, tom. ii. p. 409 





them, however, have a breadth and 
freedom of narrative that justify 
our calling them Epic hymns, and 
in these few we have a species of 
Greek poetry, agreeably diversified 
by incident and description, from 
the wearisome tissue of laudatory 
epithets in the so called Orphic 
hymns. It is true that their subjects 
remind us of fables rather pallingly 
familiar to our school-boy memories; 
such as the wanderings of Latona 
in quest of a place to bring forth 
Apollo, the slaughter of Python, the 
loves of Venus and Anchises, &c. 
But, stale as those legends may be, 
they are the outlines of a creed of 
superstition, tor studying the histo- 
ry and spirit of which it 1s necessa- 
ry to consult those primitive clas- 
sics who give them with the great- 
est degree of the native enthusiastic 
feeling of Greek imagination. It 
is thus that the traits of classic my- 
thology are found in the Homeridic 
hymns—dispiayed in a less ornate 
and sophisticated form than by 
Ovid, yet with an airy grace, a 
freshness of colouring, and a beau- 
ty of outline equally remote from 
the grotesque and wild theogony of 
Hesiod. Even when the hymmnist 
may be supposed to have borrowed 
his materials from that theogony, 
as in the strain to the Delphian 
Apollo, he seems to humanize his 
materials into shapes of new and 
natural attraction. And widely as 
the genius of those productions may 
be distant from the bold and in- 
ventive inspiration of Homer, they 
have nevertheless a charm of indi- 
genous naivete that makes us ac- 
quainted, not only with the out- 
ward shape of Hellenic idolatry, but 
with its inward spirit and essential 
character, and with the joyousness 
eculiar to its elastic temperament. 
The hymn to the Delian Apullo 
sustains a charming tone of jubilee. 
It leads us abroad with the inhabi- 
tants of Delos, her men, women, and 
blooming children, scattered over 
their festive fields, and celebrating 
games and contests of harmony, 
with an enthusiasm which the poet 
describes as throwing an air of im- 
mortality over their countenances. 
And whi soe’er had seen the i elian isle 
Pour forth, Apollo, underneath thy 
smile, 
To games, and song, and dauce, th’ Ioni- 
an race, 
All beauty, gladness, triumph, bloom 
and grace, 
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Bold men and lovely women vestur’d 
bright— 

He who had marked the soul-enohant- 
ing sight, 

Had deem'd those ship-clad shores, that 
wealthy clime, 

The region of a race immortal in their 
prime. 

The hymn to Venus gives a beau- 
tiful description of the goddess 
taming savage nature by her ap- 
proach, and attracting the pard and 
the lion to fawn upon her path. 
Nor is the subject, though luxuriant, 
treated with indelicacy. The hymn 
to Mercury certainly exhibits, in 
the merriment of Jupiter at_ the 
lies and knavery of his infant bas- 
tard, neither high-wrought traits of 
pleasantry, nor imposing moral no- 
tions of a Pagan heaven. But su- 
perstition seems there to sport be- 
fore us in the gaiety of her child- 
hood, and in that form she is at 
least as agreeable and harmless as 
in some that she has assumed in her 
riper years. 

Learned conjecture, though di- 
vided on the question whether Ho- 
wer or Hesiod be the more ancient 
poet, certainly leans to the priority 
of the former. Many volumes have 
been written to settle the exact pe- 
riod of Hesiod, and even astronomy 
has been invoked to decide it. But 
it is still a subject of uncertainty. 
The round numbers of Herodotus’ 
chronology cannot be taken quite 
literally in a matter so palpably 
traditional.* Nor does the poet’s 
own declaration, that he lived in 
the fifth or iron age, immediately 
after the heroic, guide ys distinctly 
to any date, for he is there dividing 
the epochs of the world with great 
poetical latitude, and it is impossi- 
ble te understand him in strictness, 
declaring that he lived but one 
generation after heroes, whom he 
places in the islands of the bless- 
ed. But his great antiquity is un- 
deniable The philologist, in spite 





“ Herodotus places the age of Hesiod 
and Homer four hundred years before 
hisown. It would be tedious to tran- 
scribe the varrous dates assigned to both 
poets, in which the ancients differ as 
much as the moderns. In general, about 
nine hundred years B. C. is assumed as 
the wra of Homer, and half a century 
later as Hesiod’s. As to the fabled po- 
etical strife between them, the passage 
of the Works and Days alleged in proof 
of it, does not mention even Homer's 
name, and is besides thought to be cor- 
rupted, 
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of a few differences in language* 
and prosody that have been noticed, 
still places him at the side of Ho- 
mer as the poet of old lonic Greek. 
Again, the rudeness of his agricul- 
tural skill hespeaks a very early 
state of society. Not a word is 
mentioned, either of the olive or the 
beehive, nor of watering land, nor 
of any species of manure, nor even 
of the simple expedient of burning 
the stubble. And his ethics have 
the same simplicity. On the score 
of these he is placed as the father 
of Greek sententious or Gnomic 
pees but in the days of Solon and 

heognis, we find the observations 
of the Gnowics on the economy of 


life pretty various, whilst Hesiod’s | 


morality, though honest and gene- 
rally amiable, is circumscribed and 
monotonous. 

Nevertheless, Dionysius’ remarks 
on the fine and flowing sweetness 
of our poet’s diction leave us to con- 
jecture his age to have been de- 
cidedly, though not greatly, later 
than Homer’s. His tone of opinion 
1 conceive also to be more modern. 
Homer carries us completely back 
to the soul aud sentiments of the 
hervic ages; and in particular he 
breathes a regard for monarchy, 
which shows that form of govern- 
ment to have been still regarded in 
his time with a share of primitive 


partiality. But Hesiuvd evinces no | 


such respect for kings.t On the 
contrary, he threatens and repro- 
bates them as devourers of bribes 
and workers of evil. ‘This indig- 
nant and free feeling with —_ 
to rulers, as well as the sober 


and the generally calculating s, irit 
of utility, that pervade his poetry, 
notwithstanding the narrow range 
of his ethics--all these traits might 
undoubtedly belong to his individu- 
al character, as much as to that of 
his age. But a poet's sentiments 
are never popular, unless the pub- 
lic mind meets him half way; and 
Hesiod’s hatred of tyranny may 
well be imagined to have been a 
popular feeling in Greece, during 
that abuse of royal power which 

aved the way for her republican 
institutions. 





* Namely, in Dr. Clarke’s edition of 
the liad, in Mr. Knight’s Prolegomena, 
and in the supplement to Sulzer’s Alge- 
meiner Theorie des Schonen Konsten. 

+ At least im the “ Works and Days.” 


ove | 
of industry, the hatred of rapine, | 


Pausafias mentions a tradition 
among the Beotians, possibly de 
serving more credit than he seems 
to have attached toit namely, that 
Hesiod was the author of none of 
the poems ascfibed to him except 
the “ Works and Days.” It is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that he com- 
posed the “Shield of Hercules,” 
/ and his Theogony has not that kind 

of beauty by which the ancients 
| describe his genius. It astounds 
the imagination with the thunder 
and lightning of the warring gods, 
and with the chaining and Tartari- 
an imprisonment of the ‘Titans. 
But his gigantic conceptions want 
grace and consistency to be majes 
tic; and its monstrosities, such as a 
| father devouring his children, chil- 
dred mutilating their fathers; giants 
with fifty heads and an hundred 
arms, the tongues of serpents, and 
the voices of bulls and lions, what 
ever they symbolized, are given as 
dry facts by the poet, and are to us 
uninteresting chimeras. Adschylus 
and Milton were imdebted to the 
theogony, but they found in it ra- 
| ther the elements of sublimity than 
the sublime itself. 

Hesiod was called the Ascreean, 
from the village of Ascra, in Beo- 
tia, where he lived. He calls it a 
miserable place, though it lay at 
the foot of the mountain Helicon, 
and describes its ungenial climate 
| like one who remembered and re 

ae a better. Strabo says that 
jhe was born at Cuma, a city of 
| Molia;and the pcet himself tells us, 
| that his father had crossed the seas 
from that place on account of his 
poverty, in order to settle in Beo- 
‘tia. After the old man’s death, 
Hesiod lost the greater part of his 
pomeens in a lawsuit witn his 
brother Perses, through the decision 
of corrupted judges. To this Per- 
ses his poem on the “ Works and 
Days” is addressed, in a tone of ad- 
vice sufficiently reproachful to in- 
dicate that his brother had made 
his fortune like a knave, and spent 
it like a fool. He prefaces his mo- 
ral precepts by viewing the history 
of man from the stealth of the Pro- 
methean fire down to the degene- 
racy of the iron age—then illus- 
trates, in a general manner, the 
beauty and temporal blessings of 
justice and industry; after which, 
in the second book, he dispenses 
particular imstructions te the hus- 











OR, 
bandman, on his labours, his instru- 
ments, and ev n his garments, on 
the enjoyments he may allow him- 
self and the habits of decency which 
he sheuld practise. The third book 
is a poe ical calendar, for distin- 
‘uishing between holy and other 
days. s 

The charm by which the best old 
critics characterize Hesvid, is that 
of blandness and amenity. Pliny 
professes, in reading him, to envy 
the happy life of the primitive ag- 
riculturist; and Virgil, im that high 
moment of his enthusiasm, when he 
apostrophizes the Saturnian land, 
consecrates the Ascriean poet's 
memory by bestowing that epithet 
on the intended character of his 
own immortal song. ‘There is much 
in the “ Works and Days” corres- 
ponding to this beauty of poetic 
spirit which the ancients ascribe ty 
him, such as the description of the 
ages of the world, and of the state 
that flourishes under a righteous 
government. But there is also 
much in the poem which I appre- 
hend is really felt by a modern 
mind as rather humbly pleasant 
than poetically graceful. When 
we read, for instance, his advice to 
the farmer to avoid wasting his 
time at the smith’s forge, the com- 
mon resort of the village loungers 
and gossips, we are filled with 
agreeable interest ina trait of man- 
ners so ancient and simple. But in 
pursuing these and many similar 
passages, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive the necessity for bees to have 
suckled their author in his infancy.’ 
His familiar draughts are not like 
Homer’s, blended with the tender- 
ness or strength of affection: their 
attraction is rather placid than en- 
dearing. It is not pedantry, how- 
ever, to attach importance to the 
circumstance of his having been so 
eminently a favourite with the an- 
cients from the first to the last ages 
of classic literature. They must 
have tasted charms in his harmony 
and diction, to which it is impossi- 
ble that a modern ear can be equal- 
ly alive. Many truths on which he 
harps as a moralist with monoto- 
nous effect to us, might be far from 
common-place to the age in which 
they were promulgated. He was 
the poet of sober unimposing vir- 
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tues, labour, justice, and fragality—- 
the most inmportant to man, but the 
most difficult to make the means of 


dazzling his imagination. If he 
has net given’ them the highest 
splendour of poetry, it was much 
to have arrayed them in a mild and 
attractive light. 

In one respect, his moral spirit 
may be objected to, namely, in the 
irrational harshness with which he 
speaks of women. But this is not 
the only illiberal trait of sentiment 
with regard to the sex, that appears 
as an anomaly in the history of 
Greek civilization: for republican 
Greece appears to have been more 
unjust towards women than the age 
of Homer. ‘The father of poetry 
is too simple to be gallant; but he 
has a natural equity that seems to 
make no invidious distinction be 
tween the rights of the sexes. He- 
siod, on the contrary, summarily 
explains the origin of evil, by throw- 
ing all the blame of it on the weaker 
sex.” Superstition has seldom ex- 
hibited man in a more ignoble light 
than as the author of this fiction; 
a wretched being attempting to 
wreak his discontentment with life 
on the character of a timid help- 
mate dependant on him, more alive 
to suffering, and doomed to suffer 
more, than himself. Voltaire says, 
that there is nothing in Homer equal 
to this description whicu Hesiod 
gives of Pandora. 1 am glad that 
the cowardly legend is not in Ho 
mer. It may be doing injustice to 
Egypt to suppose that Greece got 
it from that quarter; but it seems 
unworthy evey of the equivocal 
morals of Greek mythology, and 
only fit to have issued from that 
country where men fell down be- 
fore cats and monkeys, and wor- 
shipped their superior natures. As- 
suredly after comming such a fable, 
and calling it his religion, the lord 
of the creation might consistently 
debase himself to the mest abject 
idolatry of the brutes. 





MEMOIR ON THE MATURATION OF 
FRUITS. 
BY M. BEKARD. 
{Abridged from the Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique. } 
In vegetables, whose organization 
is complete when fecundation has 





**The legend of Pandora occurs i 
the * Works and Days,” and is repeated 
imthe “* The ogony.” 


taken place in the flower, the ovary 
in receiving a vital impression in- 
sensibly dilates, and changes into 
fruit. From the first moment of 
fecundation, to the period at which 
the fruit is fit for the reproduction 
of the species, or, in other words, 
has arrived at maturity, certain 
chemical changes take place in this 
organ, which are, doubtless, highly 
interesting, and which form the 
subject of a prize proposed by the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Botanists divide the fruit into 
the grain, or seed, and the pericar- 
pium, or covering of the seed. When 
the pericarpium consists only of a 
thin hard uniform membrane, the 
entire fruit commonly bears the 
name of grain; but when it consists 
of a succulent or fleshy pulp, en- 
closing the seed or seeds, it bears 
the name of fruit. It is in this 
sense that 1 understand the ques- 
tion of the Academy; and it is cer 
tainly an important enquiry, to ex- 
mine the chemical changes that take 
place in the pulpy fruits from their’ 
first rudiments to maturity, con- 
sidering the great use made of them 
as food. When the principle of 
vitality has once been imprinted on 
the germ, the growth of the fruit is 
doubtless owing to the vegetable 
juices which it receives trom the 
plant; but, it cannot be doubted, 
that the atmosphere in which it 
grows furnishes a portion of nutri 
ment to this, as well as to every 
other part of the vegetable. It is 
this atmospherical change that I 
have principally examined, as being 
that which is the most within reach 
of accurate chemical research. 

The experiments of Priestley, 
Sennebier, and especially those of 
Saussure, have determined, in a 
very satisfactory manner, the action 
which the leaves exert on atmosphe- 
ric air; so that it is now universally 
admitted, that when leaves are ex- 
posed to sun-shine they decompose 
the carbonic acid of the air, absorb 
ing its carbon, and thus setting free 
an equivalent portion of oxygen: 
but in the dark a contrary change 
takes place; the leaves give out car- 
bon, which forms carbonic acid, by 
uniting with the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere; nevertheless, the whole 
of the carbonic acid thus formed is 
not poured out into the atmosphere, 
but a portion is permanently adsorb 





ed by the vegetable. ‘This absorp- 














tion is greater in proportion as the 
leaves are thicker, sv that the plants 
with fleshy leaves in the night onl 
diminish the oxygen of the uci d 
ing medium without evolving any 
carbonic acid. The quantity of 
carbonic acid which common leaves 
decompose in sun-shine is greater 
than that which they form during 
night; so that if leafy plants are en- 
closed in an artifical atmosphere, 
containing a tenth part of carbonic 
acid, and allowed to vegetate ex- 
posed to the alternate influence of 
sun and darkness, the final result 
will be, a diminution of carbonic 
acil, and an increase of oxygen in 
this atmosphere. 

M. de Saussure thinks that fruits 
exercise the same action on carbo- 
nic acid in the sun as leaves do; 
but he does not give the particulars 
of any experiments, and adds, that 
they are more uncertain, because 
fruits preserve hardly any force of 
vegetation when they are separated 
from the parent plant. i have, 
therefore, directed my attention 
chiefly to this subject. 

My first experiments were made 
on fruits separated from the plant. 
It will be seen, that they all lasted 
so short a time that the fruits can- 
not be supposed to have entirely 
lost their vegetative principle. Some 
very green fresh-gathered straw- 
berries were enclosed ina glass jar, 
full of common air, and set in a 
very light room. After twenty hours 
had elapsed, the jar was opened 
under mercury, and the air analysed; 
the carbonic acid being absorbed 
by caustic potash, and the oxygen 
determined by Voita’s eudiometer. 
It contained as follows: 





Carbonic acid . . . . 4,00 
Oxygen. . . . « . 16.80 
Cn ee 

100.00 





It appears, therefore, that out of 
the twenty-one hundredth parts of 
oxygen which common air contains, 
the strawberries have abstracted 
4.2, which are replaced by four 
parts of carbonic acid, the carbon 
being furnished by the fruit which 
had not undergone any sensible al- 
teration. 

I submitted to a like experiment 
all the fruits which I could procure; 
such as pears, apricots, figs, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, &c. Iu all of 
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them, when I pulled the plant I left 
it adhering to a very small slip of 
the branch that bore it, and covered 
the cut ends with wax. These 
were inverted over mercury, in a 
bell glass, and [ often threw up a 
little water, to cover the surface of 
the metal. In every instance I ob 

served a similar effect with that 
produced by the strawberries; that 
is to say, a certain portion of the 
oxygen disappeared, and was re- 
placed by carbonic aci|, nearly of 
the same volume, but oftener some- 
what less. When the fruit was in 
large proportion to the included 
air it often abstracted almost the 
whole of its oxygen. Thus, in one 
experiment, I enclosed two pears, 
recently cut in slices, into a jar, of 
which they filled one-third of the 
volume; and, after twenty-four hours 
exposure, I found, by analysis, only 
1.96 per cent. of oxygen, and 18.52 
of carbonic acid. 


A similar effect is produced when 
the fruit is exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. A green and sound 
almond was enclosed in a glass, 
containing six or eight times its 
volume of air standing over mer- 
cury, covered by a little water. 
This was exposed for an entire day 
to the rays of a bright sun, but pro- 
tected in some degree by some 
leaves thrown over it. In the after- 
noon the almond was withdrawn 
perfect! sound, and the air, when 
analysed, was found to contain only 
5.65 of oxygen, and 15.74 of carbo- 
nic acid. it is, therefore, I think, 
sufficiently proved, that green fruit, 
far from resembling leaves in chang 
ing the carbonic acid of the air into 
carbon and oxygen in the sun-shine, 
on the contrary, convert the oxygen 
of the surrounding atmosphere into 
carbonic acid. 1 thought it right, 
however, to repeat the experiment 
with a more highly carbonised air; 
and, therefore, I introduced a fresh. 
gathered green almond into about 
seven times its volume of an air, 
composed exactly of nine parts of 
atmospherical air and one of carbo- 
nic acid. ‘The vessel was exposed 
to the sun, a little protected from 
its direct rays, by the interposition 
of some leaves, from nine in the 
morning to four in the afternoon, 
at which time the entire volume of 
the gas appeared to be slightly en 
creased. The analysis before and 





after the experiment gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

Befor: the Exp. After the Exp. 
Carbonic acid 10.00 . . 21.80 
Oxygen 18.90 . . 8.10 
Azote . . 71.10 . . 70.10 





100.00 100.00 


Thus it appears, that 10.80 hun- 
dredths of oxygen were converted 
by the experiment into carbonic 
acid, which were added to the ten 





parts already existing; and, besides, , 


one part of carbonic acid was dis- 
engaged from the almond. Conse- 
quently none of the carbonic acid 
was decomposed, so that the same 
change took place in a highly-car- 
bonised atmosphere as in common 
air. Other fruits gave the same re- 
sults. [t is therefore demonstrated, 
that fruits act upon air in the same 
manner both in sun-shine and in 
darkness; but with this difference, 
that in darkness the volume of oxy- 
gen that disappears is usually some- 
what greater than that of the carbo- 
nic acid generated, but in sun- 
shine the reverse takes place. This 
would lead to the sup, osition, that 
during the night a portion of the 
generated carbonic acid is detained 
in the pulpy substance of the fruit, 
but is afterwards expelled by the 
next sun-shine, the effect of both of 
which is exactly to equalize the vo- 
lume of carbonic acid produced and 
of oxygen consumed. However, the 
difference between the t.vo is never 
great, not exceeding a fifth of the 
volume of the fruit. Another cir- 
cumstance should be noted, which 
is, that during the condensation, if 
in sunshine, a considerable quan- 
tity of water accompanies it, but in 
the dark the whole apparatus re- 
mains perfectly dry. This con- 
densed fluid is pure water, smelling 
of the fruit from which it was de- 
rived. 

The circumstances in which the 
fruits were placed in the experi- 
ments which I have related were 
sufficiently varied to enable us to 
pronounce with accuracy on the ac- 
tion which green fruits exercise on 
the atmosphere that surrounds them. 
The only objection which occurs to 
me is, that the fruits selected for 
experiment were detached from the 
tree, but I cannot believe that they 
had lost all their vegetative force 
in the little time that these experi- 








ments lasted, particularly as there 
are many that preserve it for a con- 
siderable interval. This applies 
particularly to fruits that have tlhe 
property of ripening~ when severed 
from the tree, such as apples and 
pears. This property, 1s, in all 
probability, owing to their reten- 
tion of vegetative life, for they will 
not ripen if they are entirely disor- 


'ganised by being bruised to a pulp. 


However, to convince myself that 
fruit has the same chemical action 
— the oxygen of the atmosphere 
when growing, as when separated 


from its parent tree, | made the - 


following experiments. I selected 
two healthy pears, growing close to 
each other on the same branch, and 
thrust them into a glass jar of about 
six times the capacity of the fruit. 
The jar was then closed by a cork 
previously cut across into two equal 
parts, having a notch to allow of the 
insertion of the small branch to 
which the pears were attached. The 
jar was then supported by threads 
to the adjoining branches, and the 
cork closed carefully with lute. 
After thus remaining for twenty- 
four hours, the branch was cut off 
above the cork, the jar opened under 
mercury, and the contained air was 
carefully analysed. The fruit did 
not appear to have undergone any 
alteration. In my first experiments 
I found but an imperfect effect on 
the enclosed air, owing doubtless to 
my using fat lute which did not 
sufficiently close the jar: I therefore 
exchanged it for a resinous cement 
which I spread over the surface of 
the cork with a hot iron, which, 
however, I had much difficulty in 
applying close round the stem of 


‘ the fruit, which is always moist. A 


ee was thus kept for twenty-four 
ours in contact with about five 
times its volume of common air, 
after which the air when analysed 
gave the following contents: 
Carbonic ecid . . . . 5.0 
Oxygen. oo « « 152 
Awte..... . .798 
100.0 
I tried this mode of enclosing other 
fruits, but the difficulty of applying 
the cement with accuracy, + § the 
cracks to which it was liable by the 
accidental shaking of the branch, 
made me adopt a different contri- 
vance, that seems to be free from 
every objection. 
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I selected a sound green-gage 
lumb, covered it with a wide 
mouthed jar, of about six times the 
capacity of the fruit, and tied the 
jar to the adjoining branches with 
packthread. The cover of the jar 
was of tin-plate, with a small tube 
in the centre to contain the stem of 
the fruit, and split in halves to al- 
low it to be applied on the jar when 
the fruit and stem were enclosed. 
The halves of the tube were then 
cemented to each other and to the 
rim of the jar, thus closing every 
part but the small tube containing 
the fruit stem. ‘To do this latter 
effectually without bruising the 
stem, a strip of elastic gum was cut 
to the proper size, soaked for a few 
moments in boiling water, coiled 
round the stem within the tube, 
pressing its cut edges together to 
make them adhere, and lastly, fixed 
firmly “both to the tube and the 
stem by packthread. ‘The experi- 
went began at eight in the morning 
in a fine day with a bright sun- 
shine, which was partly intercepted 
by the surrounding leaves. At four 
in the afternoon | cut off the stem, 
collected the air of the jar under 
mercury, and on analysis it gave 








Carbonic acid . . . 948 
Oxygen... 12.53 
Azote 78.04 

100.00 


The plumb continued perfect 
sound, and was still covered with 
its bloom. 

Apricots, peaches, cherries and 
pears, were subjected to similar ex- 
periments, and in all, 1 found that 
these fruits even in direct sun shine 
changed the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere into carbonic acid. Nor was 
it necessary that these fruits should 
have advanced far to matur ty, for 
in one instance I enclosed in a jar 
for a fortnight a small branch bear- 
ing three peaches of the size of peas, 
and at the end of this time the air 
contained 4 per cent. of carbonic 
acid, and 16.6 of oxygen. 

I consider it, therefore, as estab- 
lished beyond a doubt, that fruits 
act upon atmospherical air in a very 
different manner from leaves, the 
latter absorbing carbon in sun-shine, 
and the former giving it out during 
,the whole of their growth. Besides 
which, fruits are constantly suffer- 
ing an evaporation of moisture from 
their surface, which is much greater 





in the day than at night, and doubt 
less is also much influenced by the 
woisture of the soil into which the 
roots of the tree penetrate. 

Some seeds are contained in a 
large pod or seed-vessel, which is 
always full of air, and which appears 
to be naturally closed so accurately 
as to be impervious to the external 
air. Of this the bladder-senna is a 
striking example. Now it has been 
found that this enclosed air is in no 
way different from that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, which would 
lead one to suppose that the seeds 
of these plants are an exception to 
the general rule of chemical action, 
which we have been maintaining to 
take place. It occurred to me, how- 
ever, that it might be possible that 
the membrane lining the bladder- 
pods was not impervious to air, 
though it is so to water; and this 
was confirmed by the experiment 
of enclosing them in a jar of com- 
mon air confined over mercury. 
After three days the air of the pods 
themselves, and that within the jar 
external to the pods were separate- 
ly analysed, and both portions were 
nearly uniform, consisting of about 
22 per cent. of carbonic acid, and 
scarcely an atom of oxygen. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that these pods 
are permeable to air; and from what 
we learn by the experiments of 
Dalton and Berthollet, of the ease 
with which different gases become 
uniformly mixed, when in contact 
ouly by a small surface, it will not 
be surprising that the air of these 
pods is at no time sensibly different 
from that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, though the same changes are 
going on in them as are produced 
by all other seeds. Since it ap- 
pears that the smallest opening is 
sufficient to establish a communi- 
cation between a confined portion 
of air and the surrounding medium 
in which it is immersed, i cannot 
help suspecting some imperfection 
in the very difficult business of lut- 
ing the stem of a living tree, in ex- 
periments similar to my own, un- 
dertaken by M. de aussure, which 
have led this excellent chemist to 
the erroneous couclusion, that no 
carbonic acid is generated by an 
unripe grape still adherent to its 
stalk. 

‘The conversion of the oxygen of 
the air into carbonic acid by the ac- 
tion of the fruit, and consequent 





loss of carbon by the fruit itself. are 
indispensible to its maturity, so that 
when the process is interrupted, the 
fruit withers and dies. ‘To prove 
it, | confined a growing apricot in 
a close jar, in the way | have al- 
ready described, of about six times 
the capacity of the fruit, and select- 
ed another growing m the open air 
close to it, of the same size and for- 
wardness, by way of comparison. 
Three days would be sufficient for 
the conversion of all the oxygen of 
the jar into carbonic acid; so that 
after that period the enclosed fruit 
had no means of parting with its 
carbon. Ina fortnight it was still 
green, but not increased; whereas 
the adjoining one had grown much 
larger. Ina month the latter had 
reached its full size, and had ripen- 
ed, whilst the enclosed one had 
sensibly shrunk, and in three weeks 
more it appeared nearly dry. I then 
cut off the stalk, and removed the 
apparatus. The enclosed air had 
lost all its oxygen, which was re- 
placed by an equal bulk of carbonic 
acid, and the apricot was shrivelled 
toa dry and hard stone covered by 
a brown skin. 

Similar experiments were made 
upon peaches and green plumbs, 
and with the same results. 

Being now convinced that the 
loss of carbon was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maturation of unripe 
fruits, it appeared probable that 
they might be preserved for a long 
time ee if they were con- 
fined in a medium in which the 
could not generate carbonic acid, 
particularly those which sponta- 
neously ripen when gathered green 
It would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose to confine them either in a 
vacuum or in an atmosphere of car- 
bonic acid, or any gas not contain- 
ing oxygen. I found, however, upon 
trial, that green fruits, under these 
circumstances, give out a certain 
quantity of carbonic acid for the first 
two or three days, but not after- 
wards. 

On the first of October I put a 
green, hard, sound pear under a 
sinall bell glass, and exhausted the 
air by an air-pump. ‘The next day 
the glass contained some carbonic 
acid, given out by the fruit, which 
| pumped out, and repeated this for 
four or five days successively, alter 
which no more gas was generated. 
On the 15th of January following F 
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examined the pear. It hal kept 
rfectly well, and was quite hard. 
let it remain for five or six days 
in a room exposed to the air, during 
which it ripened, and was perfectly 
well tasted. 

At the same period, and with the 
same success, i succeeded in pre 
serving another pear, which I had 
suspended in a jar filled with car- 
bonic acid gas. ‘These aud other 
similar experiments gave me great 
hopes of being able to preserve fruits 
for a long time by the methods above 
mentioned, but they have not been 
entirely realized. Shaes operated 
on cherries, goose-berries, apricots, 
plums, pears and apples. I select- 
ed very sound fruits, within about 
a week to a fortnight of their natu 
ral term of ripening, and enclosed 
them in vacuo, others in carbonic 
acid, in hydrogen, or in azotic gas. 
All these traits have been preserv- 
ed for a certain time; but if the ex- 
periment has lasted too long, though 
they are still preserved from decay, 
they lose their fragrance and sweet 
taste, and they all acquire uearly 
the same flavour, which is peculiar, 
not easily described, and disagreea- 
ble. They also turn sour, and this 
is owing to the formation of malic 
acid alone. 

Cherries and apricots, long en- 
closea in jars, without the oe 
of oxygen, sweat out in a few days 
a liquid of the colour of the fruit. 
If they are withdrawn after twenty 
days, and then exposed for a day 
to the open air, they retain their 
agreeable taste; but | found a spe 
cimen of cherries which I examined, 
after an enclosure of about five 
months, to retain their smell indeed 
and their proper colour a little 
weakened, but to have lost their pe- 
culiar taste, and to have become 
acid, with that particular unplea- 
sant flavour which I have already 
mentioned. Ihave at this moment 
before me (December 25th) a jar 
enclosing two peaches in azotic gas, 
which have remained in this situa- 
tion since October 6th; to appear- 
ance they would be thought just 

athered, but they have lost their 
Gelicions perfume and flavour, 
whilst a similar sample, opened No- 
vember 5th, and then exposed for 
two day to the air, have turned out 

uite 1. 

’ Priel apples are, of all the 
fruite that I have tried, those that 








are the longest preserved in a me- 
dium deprived of oxygen. 1 have 
preserved pears in a vacuum from 
October to the fullowing July, which 
remained quite sound, but had ex- 
changed their agreeable flavour for 
the sour and unpleasant taste al 

ready described. But after three 
months enclosure in vacuo, and a 
few days subsequent exposure to 
the air, they remain quite good in 
every respect. May we not hence 
presume, that the fruits which ripen 
of themselves, when severed from 
the tree, retain this quality im vir. 
tue of a certain degree of vegetable 
force which remains in them, and 
lies dormant for a time when they 

are immersed in a hop-oxygenous 
medium, but which is lost in the 
end, when the power of maturation 
can no longer be recalled. 

My apparatus for enclosing fruits 
in a vacuum was the following: : first 
put them into a jar, and closed it 
with a good cork, covered carefully 
with resinous cement, and having a 
very small hole bored through its 
centre with a red-hot knitting-knee- 
dle. This being done, I put the 
jar on the air-pump plate, whelmed 
over it a glass receiver, fitted with 
a copper stem, which could be rais- 
ed or sunk through an air-tight 
leather collar. When a vacuum was 
made in both jars, | pressed down 
upon the hole of cork of the inner 
jar the copper stem, which carried 
a small plug of wax at its extremity, 
and thus the cork was made air- 
tight by the wax plug that was left 
in the hole. To fill the jar with 
carbonic acid or hydrogen gas, two 
holes were made in the cork, to re- 
ceive two bent glass tubes, one pre- 
ceding from the vessel in which the 
materials for furnishing the gas 
were put, and the other cipping un- 
der water or mercury; a current of 
the required gas was then passed 
through the jar, till it was presumed 
that all the atmospheric air was dis- 
placed. ‘To fill it with azouc gas, 
the bottom of the jar was covered 
with a stratum of moistened pro- 
wae of iron, recently prepared, 
and the fruit was then put in ona 
small partition of tin plate, and the 
jar sealed up; and thus* the air of 
the jar was left to be deprived of its 
oxygen by the action of the pro- 
toxyd uf iron, leaving its azote un- 
touched. 








To be continued. | 
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(COMMUNICATION. ] 
Messrs. Enirors, 

As tendering a literary service 
to a “detector of plagiarisins,” 
whose most ingenious discoveries 
we perused with infinite gratifica- 
tion in the Literary Gazette, of last 
Saturday; we take the liberty of in- 
forming him that the song com- 
mencing— 

Wark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 

sings! 
is tobe found in Cymbeline, Act 2 
Scene 5. In his play, Shakspeare 
has only imitated himself, or rather 
repeated the idea contained in his 
Sonnet—we are surprised that this 
shrewd and skilful exposer of lite. 
rary fraud, should not, “in the 
course of his reading,’ have fallen 
upon a certain play written by one 
William Shakspeare, called Gym- 
beline—the “somebody” who has 
imitated the Sonnet, is no less‘a 
personage than the said William 
Shakspeare himself If there be in 
reality any imitation of the song, 
not sonnet, itis om ¢ to be found 
in Paredise Lost. book v. verse. 197, 
in the famous hymn of Adam and 
Eve.— 

Ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven's gate a 

cend! 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes 

his praise. 
We do not pretend to say, however, 
that this was a “ plagiarism,” o 
even an imitation on the part of 
Milton, any more than we would 
pronounce Priestley a borrower of 
the chemical affluence of Lavoisier, 
or Lavoisier of Priestley, although 
they happen both to make some of 
the same discoveries. In the coutt 
of Apollo, this industrious gentle 
man would be presented with a sack 
of wh. at, and told to pick out the 
chaff from the corn, after which le 
bour, like the critic of whom Bocca- 
lini speaks, he would be presented 
with the chaff for his pains. 
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